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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue teacher is Legislator, Executive, and Judge. 
Good government requires discreet legislation. Every 
good school must have such rules and regulations as the 
‘best interest of the greatest number requires. To decide 
which such are, demands consideration. No rule should be 
adopted, until it has been well considered, and until its ne- 
cessity is apparent; for unsuitable or unnecessary rules are 
hindrances rather than helps to good government; and al- 
though they can be repealed, yet frequent repeal is suggestive 
of fickleness, and naturally lessens the pupil’s confidence in 
the remaining rules. The grade, the size, and locality of a 
school should be considered, for rules well suited to one school 
may be entirely unsuited to another. A teacher should not 
therefore copy the rules of any other school, although he may 
have witnessed in it the perfection of good order, unless he 
is assured that such rules are as well adapted to his school, 
and also, that he has the executive ability to maintain them. 
The teacher should have no formal prohibitions of immoral 
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acts. The pupil must not lie, or swear, or steal, not because 
the teacher has forbidden it, however, but because God, 
through the enlightened conscience, has forbidden it. ‘I'he 
pupil can easily understand that a violation of God’s law is 
a sin; but he does not so easily understand that a violation 
of his teacher’s laws is a sin. If therefore the teacher pro- 
hibits by his rales, acts, which God has prohibited, there is 
danger that the pupil regarding, chiefly the teacher’s prohibi- 
tion, make his obedience or disobedience a matter of expe- 
diency rather than of conscience. And again, the pupil 
would, probably, feel himself responsible to his teacher for the 
violation of such immoral acts, only, as are enumerated in the 
prohibitions. The teacher should prohibit those acts which, 
not morally wrong, are detrimental to the highest good of the 
school, as whispering, eating, playing, &c. Differ as the rules 
and regulations of good schools may, the results sought is 
essentially the same, viz: Every pupil to mind well his own 
business. 

Wise rules and regulations having been adopted, the. exe- 
cutive talent is called into requisition to enforce them. The 
teacher should strive earnestly, to induce a cheerful and vol- 
untary obedience. Such obedience elevates and enobles the 
pupil, softens the disposition of the teacher, increases his pa- 
tience, and makes more lively his interest in the welfare of 
those for wnom he labors. ‘That he may secure it, he should 
seek to convince his pupils that his rules are just and are 
adapted to promote their highest good, in fact, are made for 
their especial benefit. He must convince his candid -pupils 
that he does not delight to exercise authority over them, for 
no one renders cheerful obedience to a tyrant. He should 
endeaver to make his pupils realize that a school is orderly, 
and prosperous, in proportion as each individual composing 
it is orderly and faithful, and thus awaken a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. He should patiently strive to lead them 
to experience the noble feelings arising from self control. 
Kind and gentle hints to those who thoughtlessly violate 
rules, will generally secure cheerful obedience. ‘The teacher 
should have a cheerful, hopeful and amiable expression, 
which must be the outward sign of the inward feelings, and 
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is greatly dependent upon good health, and a good con- 
science. Whenever there is any unusual restlessness, or ten- 
dency to disorderly conduct, the teacher should seek to 
check it by removing the cause, which may be want of ven- 
tilation, too long or uninteresting recitations, insufficient 
physical exercise, or want of systematic study. The teacher 
should see that his pupils are provided with useful or inno- 
cent employment; to neglect that, and then punish for the 
disorderly conduct which is the legitimate result of such 
neglect is outrageous. The teacher should be vigilant, that 
the wrong-doer may feel that his offenses will not escape de- 
tection. An energetic, yet honorable vigilance, does not in 
the least discourage self control, but increases the pupil’s 
respect for his teacher’s executive ability, and makes it more 
certain to him that his conduct will be just/y approved or 
disapproved. 

The se/f reporting system, when accompanied by the 
teacher’s ceaseless vigilance, is not only an efficient aid in 
school government, but an excellent moral discipline for the 
pupil; but when made a substitute for the teacher's vigilance, 
it usually proves a miserable failure in the government of 
the school, and a detriment to the morals of the pupil. The 
eacher should give, frequently, moral instruction. Many do 
wrong because they have not clear, or lively perceptions of 
right and wrong. ‘The teacher should, therefore, by forcible 
arguments and familiar illustrations, faithfully labor to give 
the pupil clear perceptions of his duties to God, to himself 
and to others. This, if properly done, will be found to be 
one of the most efficient means of securing self-government. 
But as some pupils under the most favorable circumstances, 
even, will do wrong, and a few even, will maliciously do so, 
the judicial capacity of the teacher must be exercised. 

The teacher should be candid, and seek to establish truth, 
rather than preconceived opinions, and suspicions, It is far 
better that the guilty should escape conviction, than that the 
innocent should be pronounced guilty. The teacher should 
encourage the offender to confess freely and fully his wrong, 
The testimony of pupils should be received with great cau- 
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tion. If the accused has a reputation for truthfulness, and 
it is possible that he may have forgotten some circumstances, 
it may be proper to admit the testimony of other pupils not 
as evidence, but to refresh his memory. The accused should 
not be pronounced guilty upon the evidence of those whose 
reputation, for veracity is not considerably better than his own. 
And the testimony of those whose reputation is far better 
than the accused, if prompted by a love of tattling, or a 
spirit of retaliation, should usually be refused, for it is better, 
under the circumstances, that the offender should escape 
conviction and punishment, than that such a spirit should 
be encouraged. 

The opinion, however, which has so generally prevailed, 
and which has been inculcated by some writers, that it is 
dishonorable for a boy to give testimony against a companion 
guilty of an offense against the life or property of another, 
should not be tolerated. ‘The teacher should show the- pupil 
the distinction between tale-bearing, and giving honest testi- 
mony as an act of justice. The concurring testimony of 
conscientious pupils may justly convict one whose reputa- 
tion for honesty is not above suspicion. Different witnesses 
should not give their testimony in the hearing of each other, 
neither should they be allowed to communicate with each 
other until the testimony of all has been given. Justice to 
the accused requires this, and an honest witness cannot 
object. 

When the teacher has become certain of the fact of an 
offense ne should seek for the motive, for that alone consti- 
tutes the true ground for censure. Whenever there is a 
doubt concerning the motive, the teacher should suspend his 
judgment, until some subsequent act shall more clearly reveal 
the intention of the offender. Such a delay will strengthen, 
rather than weaken good government, by making more ap- 
parent the teacher’s love of justice. When the teacher has 
ascertained the fact of an offense, and the motive for com- 
mitting it, there yet remains the very important duty of 
pronouncing sentence. As the primary object of all punish- 
ments in school government, is the reformation of the of- 
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fender, no fixed penalties should be adopted. Two pupils, 
who violate the same rule, one willfully, and the other 
thoughtlessly, most certainly do not require the same pun- 
ishment, and to inflict the same upon both, would not be 
impartiality, but stupid injustice. Again two pupils who 
have committed an offense from apparently the same motive, 
should not receive the same punishment unless their minds 
and physical conditions are similar, for to inflict a punish- 
ment upon both which although salutary to one is injurious 
to the other, is not justice but wickedness. The teacher 
should therefore always pronounce judgment with especial 
reference to the good of the individual. If a pardon is the 
best, bestow it; if temporary physical pain is best, inflict 
that; if temporary mental suffering is best, let that be the 
punishment. While summary punishment in extraordinary 
cases, as in insubordination, may, perhaps, be justifiable, yet 
the rule should be, never to inflict punishment until the fact 
of the offense, the motive for it, and the penalty best suited 
to the individual, have been well considered. Perhaps there 
is nothing against which the teacher finds it-more necessary 
to guard himself, than inflicting punishment, or pronouncing 
penalties under a nervous irritation. The teacher who does 
not control himself, and yielding to his irritable feelings, 
punishes and threatens, as in his calmer moments he would 
not, loses his self respect, and will justly lose the respect of 
his pupils. 

Let then the teacher make wise and judicious rules; let 
him manifest a kind, yet determined and energetic spirit, let 
his penalties, and punishments be just and merciful; and he 
will secure tolerable order, and his manifest good intentions 
will cause his mistakes, even, to be comparatively harmless. 





SCHOOL TEACHING. 


WE use the term school teaching to signify the efforts of 
the teacher to advance the pupils in knowledge, and to de- 
velop a well disciplined mind. 
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We will consider briefly, oral teaching, securing study, and 
conducting recitations. 

The teacher should impart only such facts and principles 
to the pupil, as he, by reason of age, or circumstance, is unable 
to obtain himself. That for which one searches, and obtains 
by labor, is more securely retained by the memory, and the 
mind itself is disciplined and stréngthened by the labor thereby 
imposed upon it. 

‘T'he young child learns chiefly by oral teaching and observ- 
ation; hence a very important part of the primary teacher’s 
duty is oral teaching. We dg not mean amusing the little 
ones by silly stories or nonsensical chatter, but a systematic 
teaching, with a view to a symmetrical development of the 
young child’s mind, imparting ideas in simple, yet chaste 
Janguage, awakening the mind to earnest inquiry, directing 
its investigations and reasonings until the child will, of its 
own irrepressible desire, continue, unaided by its teacher, its 
search for knowledge. ‘This is the greatest and noblest work 
of the teacher. 

He who would instruct orally the young child, must present 
well defined ideas in simple language, and in such a manner 
as to secure his attention, and induce his mind to seize upon 
and appropriate the ideas presented. There are many learned 
men who fail to instruct children, because they do not address 
them in simple language, and do not secure their attention; 
and there are many shallow headed men who can amuse 
children exceedingly; absorb their entire attention, and yet 
fail to instruct them, because they have no well defined ideas 
to offer them. 

In stating facts or truths, from which the pupil is expected 
to make deductions, time must be given for the mind to op- 
erate. The teacher should not become impatient and do the 
work for the child, but if the mind is too sluggish in its op- 
eration, he may excite it to more vigorous exertions. Some 
from mere kindness do their pupils great wrong; they not 
only state the facts, truths, and principles, but makes the 
desired deductions, while the pupils sit passive, much de- 
lighted at the ¢eacher’s wonderful power of explanation. To 
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provide a hungry man with food may be a-real kindness, but 
the hungry man would not have much occasion for gratitude 
should the donor, after having provided the feast, insist upon 
eating it for him. 

The teacher should not regard the mind of the pupil as a 
passive receptacle, to be filled with facts, conclusions, infer- 
ences, rules for conduc’ and action; but he should regard it 
as a thing to be trained to receive, to examine, to appropri- 
ate, to reject, to form its own conclusions and inferences, and 
to be ever growing by a perpetual unfolding. 

Study.—If a child has been properly taught in the primary 
school, and has a judicious home training, the spirit of in- 
quiry and investigation aroused within him will lead to a 
voluntary study of books to satisfy the cravings of his mind ; 
the more intellectual the mind of a child, the less the effort 
required to arouse this spirit of inquiry. This desire for 
knowledge is unquestionably the best motive for study; it 
secures thorough, honest, and cheerful study. If this desire 
has not been developed at the age when the child ought to 
commence the study of books, the teacher should seek to de- 
velop it and not rest satisfied with a lower motive. So con- 
fident are we that this desire can be developed, and when 
developed is of so much value to the pupil, that at the risk 
even of less immediate or apparent results, we believe the 
teacher should perseveringly labor to secure it. 

The young child should be taught how to study. If the 
lesson is an exercise for the memory chiefly, he should be 
taught the best methods for committing to memory. If it is 
an exercise for the reasoning faculties, the teacher should by 
frequent oral illustrations show him how to proceed from step 
to step in his investigations. If the study is for general in- 
formation, he should be taught how to collect and treasure 
up the facts and principles, retaining so mugh of the language 
of the book as will best assist him in communicating the 
ideas obtained. 

If lessons are given to the scholar as a task, which he must 
perform as a duty, without perceiving the pleasure or advan- 
tage to be derived therefrom, he will not probably study eas- 
ily, cheerfully, or profitably. 
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We will illustrate. The geography of a country is given 
as a task, and some penalty announced in case of failure. 
The pupils will labor, not to obtain facts and information, 
but to get a lesson “to say,” that will answer the requirements 
of his teacher. Some will fail to get the task; others who 
succeed in getting the words “¢o say,” know as little probably 
of the geography of the country, and nearly all will dislike 
the study of geography. 

Another teacher says nothing about a lesson, but speaks to 
the class of the country, mentions a few facts, asks a few 
questions which perhaps some one can answer; asks a few 
more, for which there will be, perhaps, several conjectured re- 
plies, and asks several that none will venture to answer, con- 
cerning rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, animals, birds, pro- 
ductions, etc.; he then says, “ we will talk about this country 
again to-morrow, and ascertain what you know of it at that 
time.” At the next exercise the teacher asks for such inform- 
ation upon the several topics as is given in the text-book. 
The pupils are not only ready but eager to answer; they are 
not “saying a lesson,” bit giving such information concerning 
the country gnder consideration, as they, by. cheerful study, 
have obtained. 

It is not probable that the young pupil can be interested in 
every study so easily as in the one mentioned in this illustra- 
tion, but we believe it possible for the teacher so to introduce 
any suitable subject to his pupils, that they will continue to 
pursue the study of it with a good degree of cheerfulness. 

‘A motive, much used for securing study, is a fear of disa- 
greeable consequences in case of failure, as depriving of the 
recess, detaining after school, ete. While this is not the lowest 
motive that can be used, and while in some instances it may 
possibly be the most efficient, we are confident that it is a 
motive upon which a teacher ought not much to rely. It 
does not give to the mind that state of desire and inquiry 
which makes it far and deep-sighted, discovering precious 
truths unseen by the short-sighted student. It often has an 
injurious effect upon the health of the pupil by keeping him 
in a constant condition of nervous fear, or irritability; and it 
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frequently sours his disposition, and does by no means sweeten 
the teacher’s. 

A teacher ought never to secure study by an indiscrimfnate 
threat to punish all who fail; for some nervous child, guilty 
of no neglect, of no intentional wrong, will be almost sure to 
fail; and to inflict punishment upon it under such circum- 
stances is an intolerable outrage.’ 

Study is sometimes secured by an appeal lo the child’s van- 
ity. Every honest and thoughtful teacher must admit that 
this is an unworthy motive, injurious to the scholar and. dis- 
honorable to the teacher. ; 

Rivalry is frequently used as a motive, but there is danger 
of its making the successful selfish and arrogant, and of dis- 
couraging the unsuccessful. 

Recitations—One object of the recitation is to ascertain 
the facts and thoroughness of study. This should usually be 
distinct from the drill and teaching, and may be done by 
some such method as the following:—The questions for this 
purpose should be propounded to the entire class, and after 
every scholar has had time to decide whether he can answer 
it, and if so hag given the sign, those who have given no sign 
should be regarded as failing. ‘The teacher should then call 
upon some one who has given the sign, and of whose prepar- 
ation he may have the most doubts, to answer. After this 
scholar has given his complete answer, without hint or prompt- 
ing by scholar or teacher, then and not until then, should those 
who dissent give the sign. If the question was answered 
correctly, those who have given the sign of dissent should be 
called upon to give their reasons for dissenting. If it was 
answered incorrectly, those who have given no sign of dis- 
sent should be considered as failing, and another should be 
called upon to give hisanswer. The teacher should not make 
the correction until it is apparent that no scholar in the class 
can make it. Every class that can write should be required 
to come to the recitation prepared to write, and if the answer 
is not too long the entire class may be required to write it 
before any one is allowed to answer it orally. Or, if the an- . 
swer is first given orally, the assent or dissent may be writien 
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by a “yes” or “no.” The advantage of this is, that no one in 
_ expgessing his opinion is influenced by the opinions of others. 
We recommend making the tests by a combination of both 
the oral and written methods. By making every scholar re- 
sponsible for the answer to every question, we not only more 
thoroughly test each individual, but keep the minds of all 
constantly occupied. 

Another object of the recitation is to enable the pupil to 
acquire the power of expressing his ideas distinctly and cor- 
rectly, and also to establish ix his mind such ideas as are but 
imperfectly conceived. ‘lhe pupil will have upon most sub- 
jects many ideas so vague and ill-defined, that if they are 
not expressed by him in appropriate language they will vanish 
from the mind entirely. The pupil should be required to ex- 
press such ideas. He may hesitate—may decline—but the 
teacher must insist upon an expression; he may seek to ex- 
cuse himself by saying that he has no ideas upon the sub- 
ject; the teacher should then insist upon both the formation 
and expression of some ideas upon the subject under consid- 
eration. ‘To do this requires time, but we consider it the 
most important part of the recitation. The mind can never 
become well developed without some such discipline. - The 
practice of writing out one’s ideas upon whatever subject he 
is investigating is a similar discipline, and may be substituted 
for the oral drill when the time of the recitation does not ad- 
amit of that. 

When there is a necessity for it, teaching may be one of 
the exercises of the recitation; but as a distinct exercise it 
should not occupy too much time. It is easier to teach than 
to train pupils to investigate, to reason, and to obtain knowl- 
edge for themselves, but let no teacher suppose that ‘he has 
performed his whole duty, or chief duty even, when he has 
done the former, if the latter is left undone. 
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Resident Editor’s Department, 


WORDS FROM AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


Ir is refreshing to meet with an old Schoolmaster-whose 
heart is fresh and whose educational views are wise and 
liberal. We feel a sort of reverence for such men. Their 
labors have been performed faithfully, and standing, as it 
were, on the verge of the grave, they utter words of cheer 
and wisdom to those now in the fieldof labor. From such 
an one we recently received a letter. Joun Grices of East- 
ford, now nearly 90 years old, is well known to many of our 
readers. His labors in years past we often hear spoken of 
in words of éommendation. 

For many years Mr. Griggs has manifested an interest in 
our Journal and after a few words in relation to it he thus 
writes. “Iam much pleased with the noble efforts of young 
ladies and gentlemen to becomé competent school teachers. 
These are public benefactors. ‘To train the young and fit” 
them for life’s duties is one of the most honorable and im- 
portant employments. Indeed no employment requires a 
more thoroughly disciplined mind. In the school should be 
laid the foundation for all that is reputable, useful, great, or 
virtuous. Theperpetuity of our republic depends principally 
on the universal dissemination of useful knowledge. Hence 
the importance of the school and teacher. - Who can teach 
without knowledge, and who that cannot govern himself 
can govern others? 

Parents and teachers are the prototypes, and if so how 
deeply interested should they be least the types disgrace 
the original. Children are mirrors in which those who have 
the care of them are (listinctly seen. In every individual 
scholar, out of nearly three thousand with whom I have been 
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acquainted, there has been a striking representation of one 
or both parents. Those who came from families judiciously 
managed have uniformly proved the most amiable and lovely. 
I never had a scholar who was well governed at home treat 
me in an insolent manner when I rebuked him for a fault: 
The exceptions among well-governed families and schools 
are not the rule. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” Said a pupil, who was well 
governed at home, and whom I very moderately reproved, 
“sir I don’t mean to make disturbance in school but I have 
and am sorry.” Iam not able to express how much this 
Simple declaration elevated the lad in my estimation. I have 
had many such cases and they will be remembered till my 
heart ceases its beating. 

Parental apathy is a dead weight on a school. It is dis- 
heartening to see a man exhaust his resources to train bis 
young horse to the harness who does not manifest the slight- 
est interest in the school of his children. When parents will 
visit the schools and show by their conduct that they are 
important institutions they will flourish and bear fruit, some 
fifty and some an hundred fold. 

But Iinust close. Though my hand is almost eighty-seven 
years old, my attachment to schools and teachers is as young 
as ever. May God bless them all.” 

We thank our venerable friend for his words of truth. We 
wish they might be well pondered by every teacher and parent. 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR SCHOOL “MA’AMS.” 


Asourt the first of May, many of our country schools begin 
their summer session, and the destinies of the children are to 
be placed in your hands. Have you thought of the work to 
be done? Or did you when you engaged the school only 
try to obtain a place where you might pass away the time, 
and get paid for it? If this was the object. you had better 
resign the situation, for no such teachers are needed any 
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where. Presuming you expect to work, allow an old friend 
to give a few hints which may aid you in your labors. 

Make out your plans before you enter your school;—you 
may have to modify them, but you can do that, much easier, 
than you can go on without plan or modification; besides if 
you have a mark to work up to, you will work with more 
energy. 

Prepare yourself specially for your planned work, by 
obtaining such maps, charts, text-booke, blank-books, registers, 
and such information as’ you think you will need this sum- 
mer. A teacher boarding around, does not have every op- 
portunity of getting valuable information, beyond the 
predigrees of various families, therefore, in vacation arm and 
equip yourselves. 

Many things can be taught better in summer than in Win- 
ter, and it should be an object to teach things naturally, 
The teacher’s plan ought to keep this principle in view. 
Thus Geography, Botany, and Geology are summer studies. 
Take your pupils into a field and try the object-lesson plan, 
show them a peninsula, island, cape, promontory, and an 
isthmus, and they will always remember the definition. 
Let them discover, and find the productions of a field, then 
of a farm, then a town, county, state. Let them take this 
natural course, even if there is no text-book to follow, and 
ask questions out of. After the children have exhausted all 
their knowledge, they will seize the books and newspapers 
readily enough. Let the children bring all kinds of plants 
to you, show them the distinction and varieties, orders and 
classes, and after every weed and herb has been submitted 
to your gaze and briefly explained to them, they will be pre- 
pared to hear and read of those in strange countries. Let 
them bring all of the different kinds of rocks and minerals; 
save a specimen of each kind, extemporize a cabinet, and 
build a play house of the refuse, then will you make every 
p.ant a lesson and each stone-fence a volume which your 
children will study and learn profitable lessons from, never to be 
forgotten. ‘There are other summer studies, but I cannot 
mention more now. 
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Obtain some interesting book to read, that you may read 
aloud at your boarding places. - It will make the parents 
respect and esteem you, and it will make the children think 
you love learning, beyond the mere business of teaching it 
to them, love books for the sake of knowledge. You will find 
that it will do far more to elevate your profession, than the 
crochet and embroidery work, you usually spend your leisure 
hours upon. 

Prepare yourself for disappointment. Let your plans be 
ever so good, and your aims ever so high and noble, you will 
seldom find a day passing without a “screw loose some- 
where,” in other words, your patience will be severely tried 
every day, but don’t fret or grumble, it will only make matters 
worse. Children often break over the plainest rule innocent- 
ly. ‘As you say to them “try, try again,” even so do you. 
Therefore expect trouble, that you may meet it pleasantly 
and bravely. 

Lastly, be punctual the first morning. Get to school an 
hour before the children arrive if you can, and set the school 
room in order, that when the pupils arrive they will feel that 
they are guests, not the host. They will intuitively feel the 
distinction, nor forget it during the term. You know child- 
ren often behave better away from home while visiting than 
at home. 

ApriL, 1862. De Cay. 





CHARACTER. 


Visit a number of schools and you will receive a different 
impression from each, for each is, so to speak, an individual, 
characterized by its own peculiar mental and moral qnalities. 
Each bears its own distinguishing stamp, assigning it to a 
higher or lower position in the scale of rank. As the cloud 
and the sunshine cause a fluctuation on the barometric col- 
umn, so there are circumstances which are sure to mark their 
influences on the public schooi. What are these circum- 
stances? ‘There are the social standing of parents, the pub- 
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lic spirit and energy of the community as permanent causes, 
and which we may regard as regulating the periodical fluctu- 
ations. On the other hand the influence of teachers and text- 
books as transitory causes, making in like manner the diurnal 
fluctuations. The latter only we shall consider and under 
the head of “Scholars as Imitators.” The school teacher, 
the school visitor, the general observer of youth, has so often 
opportunity to take note of it, that one is apt tooverlook the ‘* 
fact that children are great imitators and give it its proper 
attention in the great work of education. It is 6ne of the 
revelations that Nature, the great guide and educator of the 
school-master himself, unfolds by the acts and words of the 
young in study and in play. Imitation was the instructor of 
the little child in making his first acquaintance with lan- 
guage, and he follows the same guide until he attains the 
mature age that inspires original action and thought. 

At the school-boy age how inclined are scholars to follow 
the model from the copy in the writing book up to that in 
the teacher’s desk. Of course we are looking at this trait of 
character and law of nature by itself, and are prepared to ap- 
preciate the objection—* How can the instructor turn out his 
minds educated, or og the right road to education with this 
principle as his guiding light?” Says Webster, a man is ed- 
ucated when he can concentrate all his energies of thought 
on a single theme and hold them there. , 

The child has learned to talk when it has acquired a ready 
use of all the elementary sounds and the power of combining 
them in a sentence. Yet, before he can become master of 
either, Nature keeps him practising as an imitator of those 
_ who have attained proficiency in them, gradually calling upon 
him to venture out with a confidence in his own power. So 
then, when Nature gives her pupil progressive exercises in 
self-reliance, she instructs him to obey the copy first with a 
soldier’s obedience, departing gradually therefrom, before he 
can handle his mental and moral faculties with any compe- 
tency or pleasure. What, then, in view of these reflections, 
ought the*teacher to be before his flock of imitators, in his 
life out of school and in school, in his habits both mental 
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and moral? From the general appearance of a school, you 
have date for a pretty close estimate of their instructor. His 
exhortations and example will be apparent in healthy moral 
sentiments in the taught. His principles of order, diligence, 
the amount of energy, application, and sincerity, in his own 
constitution, will be reflected in a greater or less degree in his 
charge of imitators. 

Nor is there any difference—more than one of degree—be- 
tween the text-books and the oral instructor. The quality 
and wholesomeness of subjects in one class of books, the 

_perspicuity and attractiveness in another, exercise a corres- 
ponding influence upon the scholar. So the neat dress of a 
school book as well as the tidy attire of the master, extend, 
in their influence, farther than any one but the close student 
of the school-room would be willing to suppose. 

Through the influence of this school-room principle of im- 
itation the character of a school is susceptible of no small 
modification in a short space of time; and does not this re- 
mind the instructor, who cherishes with so lively a zeal his 
own reputation, that out of school as well as in school his © 
passive influence is stamping its impress on the minds of his 
charge ? 


For the Journal. 
THE PATIENCE OF LOVE. 

Nor many years since one of my co-teachers came to me 
at the close of school for the day, saying, half discouraged, 
that Carrie, an impulsive, sympathetic child, was becoming 
sullen and untractable. “ What shall ldo?” was her troubled 
inquiry. “Possibly,” said I, “the change is somewhat in 
your own feelings. ‘Try. Pray for her this evening, and to- 
morrow come with the purpose to be her true, kind friend.” 
The next night Miss A. came. “How about Carrie?” I 
asked. “Have you been talking to her since last night, Mr. 
B.?”” “Not a word. Why?” With emotion gqwelling to 
her eyes she replied, “ Carrie came to me to-day after recita- 
tion, kissed me, and weeping asked forgiveness for having dis- 
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pleased me.” What, dear reader, think you, wrought that 
change? Was it not magic love? Ever after Carrie and 
Miss A. were on good terms. ‘To-day that teacher sleeps in 
the valley of the Connecticut, but her works do follow her, 
and the seeds of a loving prayer upon that eventful evening 
are, I doubt not, bearing fruit in the hearts of more than one 
as I write this. 

We do not know that our Saviour, the great Teacher, ever 
lost his long-forbearing patience—ever uttered an unkind 
word. And may we not reverently compare the true educator 
to that One who gathered around him his learners—his dis- 
ciples—and who said “Suffer little children to come unto 
me?” 

The teacher is constantly dealing with youthful faculties, 
and in his daily efforts he must not forget the laws of influ- 
ence especially applicable to early periods of life.. Love isa 
three-fold cord not quickly broken. Let the ‘pupil feel that 
you really love him, and scarcely any thing will give you a 
greater hold upon him. Love begets love, and 

“Love only is the loan for love.” 
The pupil, conscious of your affection, will dread more your 
grieved look or eye of kind reproof than any mere corporal 
punishment. ‘Try it. I fear that as teachers and as a race 
we have not yet learned and appreciated the power of sincere 
good-will toward all. Love to the child is as sunbeams to 
the flower. Shall, then, your school-room be filled with the 
sunlight of gladness, and your pupils long for hours of school? 

My dear brothers and sisters, as you toil in your sphere, it 
may be seemingly unnoticed, forget not that you are sowing 
for a sure harvest; and may it be an ingathering of good, 
and of blessing upon your memory, even when we may be 
pulseless and still. B. 

Riversipe, May, 1862. 
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A Good Plan.— Worthy of Imitation. 


A GOOD PLAN. 


AT a recent visit to the school of Mr. Allen, in Norwich, 
we were much pleased with a method adopted to secure im- 
provement in penmanship. We will give it for the benefit of 
others. After the opening exercises of the school, the pupils 
quietly passed in file in front of the teacher’s desk, each de- 
positing in a box a small slip of paper as he passed. This 
paper contained a specimen of penmanship. The plan was 
this. At one time a single letter was placed on the board 
and the pupils were told to bring in the next morning, some 
twenty, more or less, of that particular letter written in their 
best style. The several slips are carefully examined and 
marked according to their merit. At another time a sentence 
is given as a copy and the same course is pursued. We 
think the advantages of this simple exercise will be quite 
apparent. It awakens interest and secures care and atten- 
tion in the making of letters. Try it. 





WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


Ir is well known that many pupils use their books very 
carelessly, so that after a short time they are covered with 
marks, their leaves are turned down, and they are abused in 
many ways. Our friend Strong, of Bridgeport, has adopted 
a plan for checking this evil—a very simple plan and worthy 
of imitation. On a specified day of each week the pupils 
are required, before leaving the school-room, to place all their 
books upon the top of their respective desks. After the pu- 
pils have left, the teacher, aided by a committee of the pupils, 
passes around the room and examines the books upon each 
desk and makes a memorandum of any which appear to have 
been improperly used in any respect. It must, we think, be 
obvious that the adoption of this plan will.do much towards 
preventing the careless use or abuse of books, It is certainly 
worthy of trial. 





grained into the school. 








A Lesson of the Times. 


A LESSON OF THE TIMES. 


Teacher, watch the earnest eyes; 
For they gleam with glad surprise 
As you tell the news in story, 

Of the brave who won the glory, 
Fighting on the rivers tide 

And the distant isle beside, 
Winning, dying, side by side. 


Teacher, see the patriot fire 

Flash from youth’s unchecked desire, 
While you speak of traitors yet 

On their way to Lafayette. 

Think you they would shrink in battle, 
Should they hear the cannon rattle? 
Never! were they like their prattle! 


Teacher help them to be royal 
Men of Might, by being loyal! 
Stories of our fathers tell, 

How they conquered as they fell 
Freedom’s burthright to regain, 
As they burst the tyrants chain, 
Let the cannon speak again. 


Teacher spread the glorious word! 
Battle’s voice again is heard, 
Glorious—fearful—joyous—sad ;— 
Awful—blessed—mournful—glad ; 
Teach the young heart thus to see, 
What the price of liberty, 

What the value to be free! 


Aprit 11th, 1862. 





R. L. 





R. 


Nobody doubts that every teacher gives tone to his school. A 
gloomy teacher keeps a gloomy school. A peevish teacher makes a 
peevish school. A merry teacher has a merry school. Whatever be 
the predominant characteristic of the teacher, that quality becomes in- 
Moroseness, irritability, despondency, as 
certainly affect children unhappily, as they do persons of mature years. 
Hence, it is a matter of great importance that those who traim children 
should exhibit in themselves those qualities and feelings, which will 
contribute most to the happiness and well-being of their young charge. 
Teacher and Pupils Friend. 
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FAVORITES IN SCHOOL. 

Some months since while engaged in teaching a grammar 
school, the mother of a pupil in our Intermediate Department 
remarked to me with great bitterness, “ Miss 8S. has favorites 
in school, | am told!” “That is hardly possible,” was the 
reply, “in so desirable a department where there are so many 
lovable scholars and so few to dislike; there must surely be 
some mistake.” Now as Miss 8. had for a long time taught 
near me and succeeded so admirably in every arrangement, 
I felt truly indignant, having never known a neglect of duty 
on her part towards those whom she instructed, and I resolved 
that no effort of mine should be spared in bringing the parent 
to see the truth of what I had said. I thought much of the 
remark until I became sensitively alive to every look and tone, 
expecting soon to hear a similar one designed for me, though 
conscious of uprightness in that respect. At length I re- 
solved to test my associate teacher. “ You have a very pleas- 
ant school—such kind, affectionate pupils,’ I remarked. 
“ O, yes,” she replied, “pretty good; but there is a girl (point- 
ing cautiously) that I almost despise! so awkward and un- 
couth, it seems as if she never would learn to do any thing 
well.” “Is she badly behaved?” I asked. “No, not really 
bad, only as I have said—so disagreeable—and then she 
dresses so very much out of, taste that one is disgusted with 
her all the time.” “QO, is that all? do you, indeed, dislike 
her because she is not graceful and is poorly dressed? Poor 
child! who will love such when we whose duty it is to love 
and help them fail to do so?” “O I can help her,” was my 
friend’s reply, “just the same, but perhaps I am not consider- 
ate enough; I don’t like her and probably never shall. And 
there is George B. —the most hateful boy that ever stepped 
into boots; only yesterday he brought cayenne pepper to 
sprinkle on his neighbors’ desks and make them sneeze. I 
guess his back tingled for one while when I found him out! 
But what would you have done under the circumstances?” 
“I migh{ have served him as once I did a lad for bringing 
snuff and distributing it until there was a general sneezing 
around the room. I called the rogue to my desk and obliged 
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him to take the remainder from his box before us all. Whip- 
ping would have done no good, as he would have braced 
himself to receive all I chose to inflict, and then felt ready 
for something else as bad. But he was too sensitive to 
endure being laughed at, and at length asked pardon, 
promising never again to disgrace himself and trouble his 
teacher, which promise was duly remembered. But George 
—does he suspect your feelings towards him?” “Suspect? 
he knows very well that I do not like bad boys, and I have 
given him my views of his conduct pretty plainly. He is al- 
ways in some mischief. I don’t see when he gets his lesson; 
I am sure never to see him study here, and his books seldom 
are taken home.” “Perhaps you might find him some em- 
ployment, and thus prevent the trouble his mischief causes 
you. A book to read; extra examples to perform; a card to 
draw; or, better than all—something to do for his teacher 
that will make him feel usefully employed, and thus exhaust 
the surplus energy that will be expended in some way. And 
little Mary too, perhaps after all she sees you care less for 
ber than her more fortunate neighbor, and has therefore be- 
come reserved and embarrassed before you. Many a little 
being fails to act out its generous, loving nature, for that very’ 
reason, and goes yearning and craving in awkward silence 
the love and appreciation it never receives.” “Thank you; 
it may be so,” said my friend, “I will try in future to look 
more deeply into these little hearts and see. He truly is no 
friend who does not try to improve us.” 

Are there not many teachers who never understand the 
peculiar dispositions of their pupils, or who are careless in 
administering judicious punishment? With dispositions so 
varied and home surroundings so different, no wonder we 
sometimes fail to judge rightly of character and also to esti- 
mate its real value. A severe reproof might crush the spirit 
of a sensitive child, while it might be a needed discipline to 
another temperament. Kind words fall soothingly on hearts 
unused to gentleness, and who may know where they are the 
most needed! A boy once told me “no one ever loved him.” 
Can it be that in this Christian land there are others who thus 
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long for sympathy and love? God grant that those to whom 

is committed the guardianship of young immortals should be 

faithful in the ministrations of love, and that both giver and 

receiver be made better by its influence. R. L. R. 
Apri 18th, 1862. 





SCHEME OF STUDIES. 


Tue following scheme of studies is suggested, not because 
it is supposed that it will be universally adopted, or because 
any change will be found necessary in all schools, but because 
it embodies, as far as possible, the plans that have been found 
most suitable in the best schools of the State, and also as 
indicating a system of instruction and training much needed 
in some common schools. 

As so many different -books are used, reference can not 
well be made to text-books by giving the author’s name. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, 

Object Lessons. Lessons on form, color, size and position, 
designed to fix the attention, cultivate the perceptive powers, 
and give exact ideas of terms, and of the simple qualities of 
objects. The black-board, cards of form and color, and geo- 
metrical solids to be used, and with them objects in nature, 
such as plants, minerals, shells, and also pictures of animals. 

Number. Counting, adding, subtracting, multiplying and. 
dividing with objects or counters and reading and writing 
numbers as far as 1,000. 

Language. Reading words from cards and black-boards, 
and afterwards, easy lessons, as found in first or second read- 
ers. Spelling simple words found in reading lessons, and of 
the names of objects by sounds and afterwards by letters. 

Geography. Description, location and distance of objects 
in natural scenery, as a hill, plain, valley, mountain, island, 
brook, river, pond and lake, commencing with those near the 
child’s home, and afterwards a study of the town, county 
and state, with the use of maps. 

Miscellaneous. The eye and hand to be trained in print- 
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ing words, drawing maps and geometrical figures, and out- 
lines of objects. There should also be daily singing and 
physical exercises and moral lessons, 

The instruction in the primary school nal classes to be 
principally oral, and the children to be required to give at- 
tention but a few minutes, without change. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 


Object Lessons. Lessons in natural history, especially on 
the more common plants, animals and minerals of Connecti- 
cut. ‘These lessons to be given also so as to show the rela- 
tion of different parts of objects and to teach comparison, 
classification and the qualities and use of things. 

Number. Written and mental arithmetic in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division of whole numbers and 
simple exercises in fractions. Notation and numeration to 
numbers of seven figures. ‘ 

Practical use of long, square, cubic, dry and liquid meas- 
ures, and of weights, using the rules and measures. 

Language. Reading with especial reference to accuracy 
of pronunciation and expression. Spelling by sound and 
letter, and analysis of words and defining. 

Geography. United States and North and South 
America by a study of the maps and simple descriptive 
geography. Lessons on the globe to show the form and 
motions of the earth, and general questions on outline maps 
of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 

History. Historical narratives and biographies of Wash- 
ington and other distinguished military and civil officers, 
and of statesmen. _ 

Miscellaneous. Drawing maps and pictures, writing on 
slates and black-board, singing, physical exercises and moral 
lessons. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND THE HIGHER CLASSES OF MIXED 
SCHOOLS. 


Language. Reading; spelling, oral and written; defin- 
ing; construction of sentences; practical use of language in 
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writing letters; bills, notes and other forms; elements of 
grammar; recitation of pieces in prose and poetry. 

Mathematics. Arithmetic, with applications to various 
practical calculations, as the measurement of distances, sur- 
faces and solids; the use of per centage, analysis, and pro- 
portion. In some schools the elements of algebra, geometry 
and mechanics. , 

Geography. A careful study of the globe and maps with 
descriptive geography of the world. 

History, The most important facts of the colonial and 
state history of Connecticut; history of the United States. 
- Familiar Science. Natural history in its various depart- 
ments, with elements of chemistry. 

Miscellaneous. Drawing, writing and singing, and moral 
instruction. Prof. Camp’s Annual Report. 





MORNING SONG. 


Heavenly Father, grant thy blessing 
On our work this day, 

May we each thy love possessing, 
Banish sin away. 


Saviour, hear us! thou art worthy 
All the praise we bring: 

Oh, accept us, though so lowly 
Are the songs we sing. 


Make us gentle, kind and faithful 
To our friends and Thee, 
May we treasure truest knowledge 


For Eternity. 
R. L. R. 





Versa Statistics.—The annexed suggestion is made by 
a Nottingham journal ; “ Professor Max Muller, in his admi- 
rable lectures on the Science of Language, (call it, if you 
will, Glossology or Logology,) tells us that out of the primi- 
tive words, probably, 50,000 words or so in the English 
tongue, it has been found that a rustic laborer only used 300. 
An ordinarily educated man is supposed to use 3,000 or 
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4,000, while a great orator reaches 10,000. The Old Testa- 
ment contains 5,612 different words; and the works of 
Shakespeare about 15,000; those of Milton about 8,000.” 





PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


THE great change which has taken place in Primary Schools 
within the last ten years, must be gratifying to every true friend of 
education. The time was, and not long ago, when these schools were 
kept in very inferior rooms, inconvenient in arrangement, unattractive” 
in appearance, unprovided with maps or apparatus of any kind. But 
now we have many convenient and beautiful school-rooms, well furn- 
ished with neat desks and chairs, and the walls ornamented with 
mottoes, pictures and drawings. 

-In teachers, too, there has been a wonderful change and improve- 
ment. It is but a few years since it was the common feeling that 
almost any one would answer to teach the little ones. A little knowl- 
edge, a fair capacity for scolding and a willingness to teach cheap 
were quite sufficient. Aptness to teach, ability to govern, and still 
more, the power to impart the right influences through what is termed 
unconscious tuition, were not thought of. But now it is, otherwise 
and wise committees look for the best qualities in those who are to 
train the little ones. 

In passing through Pearl street, Hartford, recently, we called at 
the Primary Schools of Misses Buckland and Sanford and were highly 
pleased with the general appearance of the rooms. Comfortable and 
attractive chairs and desks were furnished for the children, a good 
supply of blackboard was provided and a few pictures ornamented the 
walls. It was pleasant to look into the happy faces of the little ones 
and we felt thankful that they were so well cared for. But more than 
all were we pleased with the kind and pleasant bearing of the teachers. 
There was evidently on their part, a desire to do the children good, 
not merely a desire to keep school but to discipline, and instruct the 
little ones in the most pleasant manner. There are many such schools 
in Hartford and elsewhere and they are clearly indicative of progress. 

But we cannot but feel that the services of the faithful primary 
teacher are not yet fully appreciated and they are certainly not prop- 
erly rewarded. We trust, however, that a better time is coming for 
them. In point of usefulness, the primary school teacher, if faithful, 
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occupies a position not surpassed by any other, and as these devoted 
laborers give evidence of capacity to teach in the true sense, may they 
soon receive a just consideration and recompense. “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” 


Scuoor Furniture. We would call the attention of those inter- 
ested in building school houses, to the advertisement of Mr. Ross, on 
the cover of the Journal. For years Mr. Ross has directed his thoughts 
and energies to the improvement of School Furniture and we believe 
that in variety of style, excellence of workmanship and beauty and 
comfort of the article, Mr. Ross’ manufactory is unrivaled. We most 
confidently and cheerfully commend him and his school furniture to 
our readers, for we know of whom and what we testify. 





OUR WAY OF MANAGING SOME CASES OF SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY M. 8S. 


THE government of the Russian empire can hardly be a more com- 
plicated affair than that of a mixed district school. Where schools 
are properly graded nearly half the difficulty is obviated. Could all 
feel the importance of this work as the teacher does, it would soon be 
done wherever it is practicable, as it certainly is in every large village. 

The greatest foes to good order in school that I have met with, are 
whispering, asking questions at improper times, and moving the lips 
in study. To any one but a teacher of common schools these may 
seem as trifles; but “the little foxes spoil our vines.” Teachers usu- 
ally make rules against whispering, but perfect obedience is seldom 
secured. It is very hard to punish a child for a thoughtless whisper, 
but we must be firm and consistent in whatever course we adopt. The 
best method I have tried is, to allow a recess of two or three minutes 
each half hour, during which all can whisper or ask their teacher nec- 
essary questions. This will prevent all necessity of interruptions dur- 
ing recitations. Should there still be transgressions, it will, in most 
_cases, be a sufficient punishment to deprive the offender of his recess 
for a time. 

But those buzzing lips—what shall we do with them? Some pupils 
hardly believe they can learn their lessons unless they tell their brain 
in an audible whisper what they see in the book. The folly of this 
should be shown, and they should be made to try the experiment of 
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still studying, first, for a half hour, then for a day or week. If im- 
provement is made we should not fail to give due credit. Children 
need encouraging in the way of right. No one should ever undertake 
the task of teaching who does not love children, or who has forgotten 
the feelings of a child. With firmness and perseverance on the part 
of the teacher, those worst evils will soon cease; but negligence will, 
in a single term, destroy good habits which a school has been long in 
acquiring. 

There are many other improprieties, the recurrence of which, the 
ingenious teacher will readily prevent. For instance, Charlie delays 
for a few minutes after the ringing of the bell, to finish his play. He 
knows that he has done wrong. When he enters, his teacher merely 
remarks, “Charles will remain with me after school to-night.” After 
the scholars have all left but the little culprit, the teacher commences 
writing. Charlie feels that his case is involved in mystery. After 
sitting for some minutes, which seem to him like hours, he timidly 
asks, “Can I go home now?” “Oh, no,” replies the teacher, without 
stopping his work; “I have not done with you yet.” Another interval 
of suspense and the trembler is called. A few kind words will soften 
his heart, and any impression we choose can be made upon it. He is 
dismissed with an affectionate “good night,” and it will be a matter of 
surprise if the fault is repeated. 

We should carefully avoid even the appearance of partiality, and 
regulate our conduct by the strictest rules of justice. But it is not 
always best to give our reasons for every action, for it encourages the 
pupils to call us to an account, and consumes too much time. 

It is not at all necessary that every little irregularity should be no- 
ticed and reproved. We should strive not to see how much fault we 
can find, but how little. We can hardly be expected to write upon 
school government without mentioning our friend the rod. As I was 
leading a little girl of five summers to school, she said to me, “My 
teacher used to whip me last summer.” “What!” said I, “was Clara 
a naughty girl then?” “Yes,” she replied, “I couldn’t say my letters; 
but I know every one of them now.” I was afterwards told that the 
teacher who, I am sorry to acknowledge, was a woman, whipped that 
sweet, infant girl repeatedly for forgetting the names of certain letters. 
This brutal*case needs no comment. We will look at the other side, 

Johnny has come to school for the first time. He is only a child. 
At home if he does not wish to do a thing he must be hired with candy, 
The teacher notices the little stranger and speaks very pleasantly to 
him. By and by Johnny takes a fancy to run about the school-room. 
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His teacher takes him by the hand and tries to persuade him to go to 
his seat. He positively refuses, and when told that he must go, he is 
outrageous—strikes and screams, “I'll tell my mother of you—so 
now.” He is carried struggling from the room. If one chooses he 
may try the effect of “moral suasion,” but nothing will answer in 
Johnny’s case but a tingling rod. Thus we see the use as well as the 
abuse of this little instrument. 

One of the many obstructions in the teacher’s path is a want of 
proper books. He tells his scholars what books they need. One 
bright-eyed little boy replies, “My father says he sha’nt get me a sin- 
gle new book this season.” The boy has good authority on his side, 
and it is useless to parley with the child; but the teacher must go 
from house to house, and exhaust his eloquence, that those fathers may 
not wrong not only their own children, but the whole school, by refus- 
ing to pay a shilling or two for books. 

It is desirable that the teacher should, as early as possible, become 
acquainted with the parents or guardians of each scholar in his school. 
Let them see that he is interested in their children and they will be 
less likely to detain them at home for trifles. If parents think and 
speak well of a teacher, their children will respect him. In a certain 
school which had acquired a bad name, a new teacher entered. At 
noon of the first day the scholars assembled and made an agreement 
never to speak one word against their teacher; and we have reason to 
believe that the pledge was faithfully kept. Would it not be well for 
parents to learn a lesson of those pupils? 

In our zeal for maintaining good order, we should never lose sight 
of the great object of schools, viz: the moral and intellectual culture 
of the minds committed to our charge. There are those who call 
themselves teachers whose chief care seems to be that their schools 
may make a good appearance when visited by the committee, or other 
friends. ‘hat such instances are rare I am happy to believe. Even 
a child can discern such shallow motives as these. I heard a young 
lady lamenting that she had been obliged to leave her school on account 
of ill health, “ For,” said she, “it was my greatest ambition to have as 
good an examination as any one in town.” ‘The teacher’s work is a 
high and holy work, and our great ambition should be to prepare the 
youthful mind for a life of usefulness and happiness herefand a glori- 
ous immortality in another state of existence.—New Hampshire Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


Question No. 9.—Is there any law compelling the attend- 
ance of children at school? 

Answer —The laws referring to this subject may be found 
on pages fifth and sixth, School Laws, Connecticut, 1860. 
Section 22d provides that “ All parents and those who have 
the care of children shall bring them up in some honest and 
lawful calling or employment, and shall instruct them or cause 
them to be instructed in reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography, and the elements of arithmetic. 

It is made the duty of the selectmen to inspect the con- 
duct of parents and guardians, and if any are found “who 
neglect the education of the children under their care,” the 
selectmen are to admonish them to attend to their duty; and 
if they continue to be negligent so that the children grow 
“rude, stubborn or unruly,” the selectmen are authorized to 
make arrangements for the education of these children by 
placing them in other families. 

There is not in this state as in Massachusetts a penalty for 
the neglect of parents to send their children to school. 

The law also provides that no child under the age of fif- 
teen years shall be employed to labor in any manufacturing 
establishment or in any other business in this state, unless 
such child shall have attended some public or private school 
where instruction is given in all the above branches, for at 
least three months of the preceding year. Fora violation of 
this law there is a penalty of twenty-five dollars. 

It is made one of the duties of school visitors to examine 
into the condition of children employed, and to see that this 
requirement is duly observed. 

‘DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


New Barirain, April 20th, 1862. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Peport of the Superintendent of Common Schools to the General 

Assembly of (Connecticut,) May Session, 1862. 

We have examined this report of 144 pp. with much satisfaction. 
It abounds in valuable information and useful suggestions. On 
another page we give a “scheme of studies,” for various grades of 
schools, which Prof. Camp has prepared with much care and good 
judgment. We are confident it will be found very acceptable and 
useful to teachers. We take the following from the General Summary. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


Relating to the Common Schools of Connecticut for the year ending 
August 31st, 1861. 


Number of towns in the State, - - - - 162 
Number of towns which have made no returns, - - 0 
Number of School Districts in the State, - - ° 1,623 
Number of Districts in which no legal school has been kept, 46 
Number of children between the ages of four & sixteen yrs, 109,042 
Increase over previous year, - - - - 6538 
Average number in each District between four and sixteen 
years of age, - - - - - 67 
Number of pupils registered in Winter, - - 74,308 
‘Number of pupils registered in Summer, - - 67,982 
Number of male teachers in Winter, - - - 970 
6“ “ “ “ “ Summer, eo « i 171 
“« « female “ “ Winter, - - - 1,029 
“ “ “ “ “ Summer, - - a 1,810 
Average wages, per month, of male teachers, including board, $32.02 
Average wages, per month, of female teachers, including board, 16.14 
Capita! of school Fund, - 2,050,460.49 
Revenue of School Fund, year ending Febreary sicecaet 1862, 130, 850.40 
Dividend per Scholar for School Fund, - 1.20 
Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - - - 763,661.83 
Revenue from Town Deposit Fi und for School purposes, 45,819.00 
Amount raised by town tax for schools, - - 76,422.00 
Amount of revenue from district or other funds, - 25,584 
Amount of property tax for support of schools, - - 87,231 
Amount of tuition from resident pupils, - 31,847 
Amount expended for New School-houses and repairs, 85,060 
Number of school-houses repofted in good condition, 1,280 
Number of school-houses reported in bad condition, 295 


Physical Technics; or practical instructions for making Eperiments 
in physics and the construction of Physical Apparatus with the 
most limited means. By Dr. J. Frick. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, & Co. 8 vo. 467 pp. 

The publishers have done a good service in presenting this book to 
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the teachers of America. We are exceedingly pleased with it and 
believe it will supply a real want. It is beautifully printed and fully 
illustrated with cuts and designs which will prove of great value to 
teachers and others who may have occasion for Physical Experimen- 
tation. We believe it will become an indispensable book for teachers 
and school libraries. 


Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry; Theoretically and Practi- 
cally Illustrated. By Horatio N. Robinson, LL. D. New York; 
Ivison, Phinney & Co. 


The mathematical works of Prof. Robinson, are too well known to 
need any commendation frum us. His arithmetics and algrebras are 
in extensive use and give general satisfaction. This higher work pre. 
sents an attractive appearance and will, we doubt not, prove a valua- 
ble work for teachers and scholars. The usual tables are contained 
in the volume. 


The American Journal of Education. By Henry Barnard, LL. D. 

We have received the March No. of this excellent quarterly, con- 
taining 320 pp, of interesting and valuable matter. In continuing the 
publication of this work Dr. Barnard has manifested a spirit of perse- 
verance worthy of all praise. He has, in the volumes already pub- 
lished, brought together an amount of educational information of sur- 
passing value to teachers and educators, and yet, how few have raised 
a finger to aid and encourage the work. We wish we could say 
something to induce teachers to procure this work and thus afford to 
the devoted editor the encouragment he so richly deserves. We have 
space now only to say that the work may be had of Dr. Barnard, 
Hartford, or F. C. Brownell, 25 Howard St. New York. Teacher will 
you aid it? 

Fourth Semi-Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
of the city of Boston. 

Our thanks are due to Hon. J. D. Philbrick, for a copy of this 
document. It is plain, sensible and practical, giving many valuable 
suggestions, touching the schools of the city, which must commend 
themselves to the School Board. We are glad to notice that the 
Primary schools continue to receive Mr. Philbrick’s attention. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, for May, makes a fair appearance. It 
has a beautiful steel engraving appropriate to the season and contains 
a rich variety of patterns, which, together with the large amount of 
good reading matter, makes this a most attractive and valuable 
monthly for the ladies, 
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Peterson’s Lapy’s “Maeazine, has failed to reach us for the 
last two months. We presume it well sustains its well-earned reputa- 
tion. 


‘ 


Tae ATLANTIC MonTaLY, seems to be constantly improving, and 
yet we regard each number as about of the ne plus ultra order. 


Tue ContTINeENTAL Montary, bids fair to take a very favorable 
position in the popular mind. Its articles are well written and spirited. 





Lewis’ Institute. We would call special attention to Lewis’ Nor- 
mal Institute as advertised in this number. We feel that Dr. Lewis 
deserves great credit for the impulse he has given to the subject of 
Physical education and we earnestly hope that be may be well re- 
warded for his labors in the important department to which he is so 
faithfully devoting his energies and talents. 


Loca AND PERSONAL. We feel under the necessity of omitting 
items under this head the present month. 


Tracuers’ Institute. An Institute will be held in New Britain 
commencing g May 6th, and continuing through the ‘Friday following. 
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